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10. — Principles of Mental Physiology, with their Applications to the 
Training and Discipline of the Mind and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. By William B. Carpenter, M. D., LL. D., etc. New- 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1874. 8vo. pp. 757. 

Dr. Carpenter's treatise falls into four principal strands of pur- 
pose, as we may call them, which by their interweaving make up the 
book. First, we have a description of the phenomena of the mind, 
morbid as well as normal, and, as far as seems convenient, a referring 
of them to modes of the nervous organism ; then we get the outlines 
of a theistic philosophy ; while the third element is a series of peda- 
gogic disquisitions and hints for moral education ; while the fourth 
purpose with the author seems to have been to help destroy the super- 
stitions of modern spiritualism, — this being attempted by a running 
polemic, in which great patience and ingenuity are displayed. 

The pedagogic part of the book seems to us the best, and gives it 
a very great value. The psychologic exposition contains nothing that 
will be new to students of the subject who are also familiar with Dr. 
Carpenter's other writings. The only decided novelty we have no- 
ticed is the rather interesting hypothesis, that local congestion of the 
convolutions is an antecedent of voluntary action, and that the will 
produces its effects by calling up and increasing these congestions, 
just as the emotions are known to produce hypersemia in other parts 
of the body. The passage of act and thought from the volitional to 
the automatic state, in consequence of the organism growing to the 
modes in which it has been most frequently exercised, is copiously and 
variously illustrated ; and the transmission to offspring of the modes 
thus fixed is made, as in the evolutionist philosophy, to explain native 
mental aptitudes, "common-sense," instinct, etc. The natural his- 
tory of ideo-motor action, of the will, of revery, hypnotism, somnam- 
bulism, delirium, etc., is very fully gone into, but all in the de- 
scriptive rather than the analytic manner, so that one is reminded 
of the days before Bain and Spencer. 

The abundance of anecdotes and illustrative facts the author has 
to supply seems in a manner to have bribed him off from the attempt 
to squeeze them very close and chase up his principles to their most 
elementary expression. Thus, while holding that the brain is the in- 
dispensable condition of all thought, he yet thinks that in the will as 
immediately revealed to us in consciousness we have an original power 
to modify what would otherwise be a purely automatic brain action ; 
but he everywhere is contented to assert this in the moBt general 
terms, and never tries by a refined analysis to define exactly how much 
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or in what way the will can be supposed to act. So that between the 
philosophy of first principles he gives us, and his more or less crude 
natural history, the intermediate realm of inductions and analytic 
reductions in great measure falls out ; it being nevertheless the proper- 
realm of discovery, and the most pregnant for a future philosophy ; 
since from it the strongest critical weapons against a philosophy like 
Dr. Carpenter's present one are always drawn. 

Dr. Carpenter's philosophy may be roughly stated in a very few 
words. Consciousness, which succeeds upon certain definite occur- 
rences in nervous tissue, and which we know in its form of Will to be 
an efficient force, may be regarded as a metamorphosis of whatever phys- 
ical force or forces went to make the nervous occurrences. It can mani- 
fest itself again by physical movements of various kinds, thus re-con- 
verting itself into a physical force, so that the correlation is complete 
both ways. But as the mind force is the only one of the correlated 
cluster which we grasp in its essence, we are justified in believing that 
the whole group, if perceived otherwise than in its effects, would be 
known as mental, or, in other words, that all power in the world is an 
expression of Mind ; while the uniformity of " Law " in nature is 
but an expression of the perfect intelligence of that Mental Power 
which, foreseeing every contingency from the first, need make no alter- 
ation in its action. " If that intelligence were like man's, imperfect, 
though we might trace a general method when the arrangements were 
viewed in their totality, the details would have much of that unsteadi- 
ness and occasional want of consistency which we perceive in the ac- 
tions of even the best regulated human mind." 

Now though this philosophy may be very true, yet its author has 
propounded it in so simple, not to say naive, a manner, as to leave it 
very open to attack. Without stopping to make a cavil as to his 
doctrine of the unity of Power being a metaphysical translation, by 
him unproven, of the physical theory of the conservation of force 
(which is merely that in all phenomena certain quantities of motion 
measured by a particular mathematical expression will be found con- 
stant), we may say that his notion of mental force being one of the 
mutually convertible group is only an assumption, which until it be 
proved, or at least argued, stands on no better footing than any other 
assumption one may make. And in fact the diametrically opposite 
assumption is the one which the most eminent thinkers on these sub- 
jects have explicitly adopted. Both Spencer and Bain, if we under- 
stand them, hold the links of the chain of conscious events to be 
concomitants of those of the chain of successive physical phenom- 
ena, the latter being continuous in itself; just as a shadow accompa- 
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nies a man in walking, but does not influence his gait ; or a sound 
accompanies a harp-string without modifying its thrilling. It is true 
that (as we shall presently notice) neither of these psychologists seems 
to have been able to make a consistent use of his theory ; but it be- 
hooved Dr. Carpenter, who found it half in possession of the field, to 
make at least some show of effort to dispossess it. 

Such effort would fall into that middle realm of whose absence we 
complain throughout the book. According to our learned author's 
view, we must suppose that every thought is consecutive upon a gan- 
glionic modification, and that if the ganglionic modification could be 
made to take place without the thought, and the various vires vivas and 
tensions be collected, we should have a larger sum of them than could be 
collected when the thought also occurs. If the actual measurement 
could be made, it would be a direct and crucial test of the theory, but 
this will probably remain forever an impossibility. Nevertheless, indi- 
rect evidence may be looked for, and some such evidence seems given 
in that very general law of pleasures and pains which associates the 
former with occurrences that further the well-being of the animal, the 
latter with influences which are deleterious. Thus the arrest of breath- 
ing, which is fatal to life, produces at the same time agonizing distress ; 
it seems as if the struggles made to get air were a direct consequence of 
the distress felt ; or are we to suppose that the irritation of the res- 
piratory centre in the medulla by the asphyxiating blood might prompt 
the same violent movements to procure oxygen, and so forth, if the 
state of irritation were extremely pleasant and the state of oxygenation 
distressing 1 Mr. Spencer seems to think not ; for in the second vol- 
ume of his Psychology he explains the growth of the emotional con- 
stitution by the theory of natural selection. He supposes that those 
species survived which came to have emotions of pleasure associated 
with experiences that were useful to them, whilst others perished. 
So Mr. Bain explains the growth of voluntary activity by feelings of 
pleasure and pain which serve as " guides " to educate the primitive 
disorderly discharge of muscular life. An agreeable sensation makes 
the movement continue, whilst a disagreeable one checks it. Thus the 
purely conscious quale of the mental event seems to act as a deter- 
minant link in the chain of physical causes and effects, which have 
the brain and its efferent nerves for their theatre. 

It is needless to point out how subversive this is of the more gen- 
eral doctrine we just ascribed to these same writers, that the physical 
and the conscious are two distinct natures, presenting the broadest 
antithesis which our thought contains ; and that the most we can say 
of them is, that in some inscrutable manner they march abreast and 
do not flow by continuity together, or dynamically give and take. 
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Dr. Carpenter supposes that we may follow the chain of nervous 
events from cell to cell, and back and forth, and then suddenly see the 
thread of force hop up into the other chain, the parallel chain of con- 
scious events, and taking a twist around one of the links there, or 
getting a reinforcement from it, redescend and run on rejoicing as be- 
fore among the ganglia. The rival theory maintains that all brain 
action is reflex action, only that the reflections are extremely intricate ; 
that in posse, if not actually, we may write the most acute chapter of 
spiritual biography in terms of the objective series of events, without 
once alluding to the subjective modifications of the hero's mind, these 
floating off from his brain "like a mere foam, aura, or melody," as 
Mr. Hodgson* says, " but without dynamically reacting upon it." 

As we have said, the fact that to a great extent pleasant acts are 
useful and therefore habitual would seem to indicate that quality of 
consciousness as such, instead of being discontinuous with all the facts 
of nerve vibration, may influence them in direction or amount. If 
true, this is important, both methodologically and philosophically. 
Methodologically it justifies Mill in his dispute with Littr6, by estab- 
lishing the independence of psychology as a science ; for what- 
ever science has a new elementary unit in its subject-matter may 
rightly be called independent, as sciences go. Philosophically it in- 
vites to attempts like that of Spinoza or Dr. Carpenter to ascend to 
the oneness of things, only by the more fruitful method of a subtle 
interrogation of the most obscure processes of our nervous and con- 
scious life. In aesthetics, which is a hopeful field of research, ground 
has hardly been broken in this direction. But in the investigation 
of the senses and their perceptions much has been done by German 
inquirers, among whom we may mention Wundtt (whose ideas are 
given in a connected form in his Vorlesungen iiber Menschen und Thier- 
seele), and the immortal Helmholz in his Optics. In the light of 
these researches, the chapters on sensation and perception in the 
work before us seem very inadequate. 

How is it that, while Dr. Carpenter's biological writings are so ex- 
cellent, and while the psychological sections embedded in his Human 

* This most original and thorough of contemporary British thinkers is the only 
one, to our knowledge, who has explicitly stated the alternative. In his " Time and 
Space " he says the two series are mutually interpolable, in his " Theory of Prac- 
tice " that they are parallel. 

t The reader will find in the latest work of this author, his Physiologische Psy- 
chologie, of which one half is published and the rest to follow this year, a masterly 
compendium of the present state of the science of body and mind ; and probably 
many points of theory that were untenable in the former work will in this be cor- 
rected. 
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Physiology seemed among the best where all was good, and completed 
the impression the student received of the accomplished ingenium of 
the author, we receive so much less favorable an impression from this 
latest work, which, being essentially psychological, places itself in com- 
petition with the writings of professed philosophers rather than of 
naturalists 1 To us it seems to be an example of the inferiority of 
the natural sciences to the logical and philosophical in producing a 
certain quality of mental texture. And since the former disciplines, 
as the Germans say, threaten just now to be triumphant all along the 
line, it is perhaps well to draw what passing moral we can from this 
occasion. Dr. Carpenter, with a mainly biological training, produces 
a book whose tone seems slack in comparison with the writings of 
philosophers. Divisions are not made where they should be made. 
Principles are not sharply abstracted and directly stated, but pre- 
sented by the way as it were, and involved and smothered in the over- 
richness of illustrative fact and example. The natural sciences rightly 
teach their disciples to adore facts as the mystic and unfathomable 
wells from which all truth is to be drawn. And though all admit in 
principle that we get the truth only when the facts are pressed and 
distilled, yet the mere harvesting of what we may call green facts is 
an important and reputable function. So it comes that a fact will 
often serve simply as a refuge from the effort of analytical energy ; 
the mind stands ecstatic, or " pointing " at it like a dog at his game, 
unconscious of its own laziness. Too often the taunt that Mephis- 
topheles addressed to the philosophers, 

" Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen, 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein," 
may be paraphrased for the benefit of the naturalists, that where 
they lack a clear conception, a fact will prove a useful sop. Our com- 
plaint is, in one word, that a fact too often plays the part of a sop for 
the mind in studying these sciences. A man may take very short 
views, registering one fact after another, as one walks on stepping- 
stones, and never lose the conceit of his " scientific " function, or re- 
flect that he is only what a recent contributor to these pages called a 
brick-maker, and not an architect. 

In logic and philosophy all is different. Clear abstraction, reduc- 
tion, and distillation are everything ; the mind is kept ever athletic 
and sharp-edged, and, more than all, far-looking. We do not in the 
least ignore the terrible imbecility of such an intellect when not well 
furnished with facts to operate upon. All we insist on is, that the 
texture of mind which these studies develop is both harder and subtler 
than other disciplines can produce ; and that in no education where 
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the subjective quality of the pupil is the aim, should they be suffered 
to take a subordinate place. 

We hardly like to take leave of Dr. Carpenter, after so ungracious 
a review. It was not that there was little good to be said of his 
book, but the faults seemed the most important things to notice. 
We have left ourselves no space for some excellent passages which we 
had marked to extract, and we will therefore only say that as far as 
it goes its account of phenomena is admirable in every respect ; whilst 
as giving a rationale of education, or the formation of mental and 
moral character, it is one of the most valuable pedagogic publications 
of modern times. This, after all, is the end which the high-minded 
author probably had most at heart, and which he would most 
gladly see acknowledged. 



11. — Laoeoon. An Essay upon the Limits of Painting and Poetry. 
With Remarks illustrative of various Points in the History of ancient 
Art. By Gotthold Ephbaim Lessing. Translated by Ellen 
Frothingham. Boston : Koberts Brothers. 1874. 16mo. pp. 
xi, 245. 

It is a strange thing if, as Miss Frothingham seems to say, there 
was no English translation of Lessing's Laoeoon until 1853. For the 
Laoeoon was published in 1766, and for the last forty years at least 
we should think it would have been generally agreed that to Lessing 
more than to any other man modern criticism in matters of art owes 
its foundations. He had, to be sure, but little opportunity for culti- 
vating his perceptions in plastic art, and only approached it from the 
side of poetry or of archaeology, — yet his method holds good here 
too. It is very simple, — as simple as the way Columbus took to 
make the egg stand ; it may be summed up thus : Use your own 
eyes, and not your prejudices or your memory. 

If any one thinks the lesson superfluous, or needed at any rate only 
for the "Wig-period," not for us, let him look about him in our 
streets. We have in Boston, set forth to view in the most conspicu- 
ous places, statues of Mr. Webster, Mr. Horace Mann, Mr. Everett ; 
and now it seems we are to have a statue of Mr. Sumner. Two of 
these are by sculptors of the very highest rank, and treated in that 
spirit of sincerity which Mr. Ruskin inculcates ; — the perplexities of 
modern costume fairly faced ; the coat and trousers historical, yet not 
too literal ; the men put before us as they lived and moved. Yet to 
whom are they — we will not say a joy forever, but — the occasion of 
a moment's real satisfaction 1 



